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HOUSE 1N WHICH. MR. WHITEFIELD 
DIED, NEWBURYPORT. 

The above ancient house is now stand- 
ing in School Street, in Newburyport. 
It was the residence of the Rev. Jonathan 
Parsons, the first regular pastor of the 
first Presbyterian Society. It is an ob- 
ject of interest on account of its being 
the place where Mr. Whitefield, the cele- 
brated preacher, died. His lodging ropm 
was the northern chamber on the second 
floor, two sides of which are seen in the 
engraving. He died in the entry, at the 
window over the front door, to which he 
was taken to obtain theair. Some alter- 
ations have been made, since that period, 
about the window and front door. Jt was 
Mr. Whitefield’s desire, should he die in 
the country, to be buried under Mr. Par- 
sons’s pulpit. The people of Boston and 
other places were desirous of having Mr. 
Whitefield’s remains interred among 
them, but Mr. Parsons would not consent, 
but followed Mr. Whitefield’s wishes in 
this respect. The first Presbyterian 
church in which Mr. Parsons, and also 
Mr. Whitefield preached, is still standing, 
afew rods from the above house. .'The 
pulpit was formerly at the east side, and 
Mr. Whitefield’s remains were buried 
under it; the pulpit is now on the south 
end of the church, and the remains, with 
those of Mr. Parsons and another minis- 
ter, one each side, have been placed in a 
vault underfieath, where they are yet to 
be seen.* An elegant monument, of 
Egyptian and Italian marble, stands with- 
in the walls of the church, at one corner, 
erected to the memory of Mr. Whitefield. 
It is the gift of an eminent merchant? of 
this place, to the society in which he wor- 
ships; it was designed by Strickland, and 
executed by Strother, of Philadelphia. 
The following is a copy of the inserip- 
tion :— 

“Tuts CenoTapn is erected with affection- 
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ate veneration, to the memory of the Rev. 
Georce WHITEFIELD, born at Gloucester, 
England, December 16,1714. Educated at Ox- 


e 


Thirteen times, and Preached more than eigh 
teen thousand sermons. 


whole Armor of God; preferring the Honor o 


and Life. 


Eternal Rest.” 





this tomb every year. t+ The late Wm. Bartlett, Esq. 


ford University ; ordained 1736. In a ministry 
of Thirty-four years, He crossed the Atlantic 


As a soldier of the 
cross, humble, devout, ardent, He put on the 


Christ to his own Interest, Repose, Reputation, 
As a Christian orator, his deep Piety, 
disinterested Zeal, and vivid Imagination, gave 
unexampled energy to his look, utterance, and 
action. Bold, fervent, pungent and popular in 
his eloquence, no other uninspired man ever 
preached to so large assemblies, or enforced the 
simple Truths of the Gospel, by motives so per- 
suasive and awful, and with an Influence so 
powerful on the hearts of his hearers. He died 
of Asthma, September 30, 1770, suddenly ex- 
changing his Life of unparalleled Labors for his 


* Many clergymen and strangers visit this spot and enter 


me, you have deprived me of one of the 
greatest pleasures of my old age.” The 
anecdote is not an unimportant one. 
For I think this was a case quite to the 
f| present point, and it occurs to me, from 
my so lately reading it, that it may not 
improperly be introduced here. It testi- 
fies that the knowledge that what we 
read is mere fiction, detracts greatly, in 
some cases entirely, from the interest in 
the work. What a vast fund of true in- 
teifectual pleasure, combined with more 
important benefit, may be derived from 
the perusal of the memoirs of eminent 
men, especially of devoted Christians, 
which are continually issuing from the 
press! How much may be learned from 
their personal experience! how much 
gleaned from their serious reflections! 
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NOVEL READING. 
Even in what are termed “ religious 
novels,” there are, in my opinion, many 
serious objections—objections which I 
dare say will not be allowed by many to 
exist. 
tural truths may be, and frequently are 


picted in the most glowing colors; piety 


great measure, of their utility in the ser- 
vice of religion. They cannot impress 
the heart as if the statements related were 
absolute facts. The reader cannot be 
deeply interested. ‘I'he reflection forces 
itself upon the mind—well, after all, this 
is but fiction. 1 would not detract from 
the merit of many of such works; I would 


their influence has been 


marvellously 
overated. 


that they would have had the vast ciren- 
lation, and the vast influence they have 


sands of readers? 


described. 


as true as holy writ. 


Scottish sailor, one Alexander Selkirk 





author, Daniel Defoe.” 





Unquestionably, important scrip- 


therein inculcated ; vice may be réproba-| 
ted, and its tremendous consequences de- 


and intellect may have been brought to 
the work ; still the fact that they are af- 
ter all mere fiction, deprives them, in a 


Would not the whole interest vanish as a 
dream, if it were known the whole was a 
mere fiction and the fabrication of a vivid 
imagination, however naturally the por- 
traits may have been portrayed? Would 
not the interest in a book of voyages or 
travels be entirely lost the moment it was 
known that the traveller or voyager was 
a mere imaginary being, and that the 
fork was the production of some indi- 
idial, Who'spent his time in calling from 
the contents of a library, and who may 
never in his life have been fifty miles 
from home? 
Instead of adding specific cases of the 
lamentable effects of spending time in 


the manner referred to, which have come 
under my own experience, and which are 
neither few nor uninteresting, as fully il- 
lustrating the truth of these remarks, lL 
would quote the following melancholy 


not affirm that they have not done some 
good; but 1 am inclined to believe that 


If Legh Richmond’s * Dairy-|deep interest. 
man’s daughter ” and ** Young Cottager” 
had been mere fiction, is it conceivable 


had, and still have, in benefiting thou- 
Thousands, in’ their 
visit to the Isle of Wight, have eagerly 
inquired for the abodes of those two hum- 
ble disciples of the Lord Jesus, and felt a 
melancholy pleasure in viewing those 
scenes which the author has so beautifully 


I only yesterday had my attention. di- 
rected to the following statement: * A re- 
spectable alderman of Oxford, Mr. Taw- 
ney, was so fascinated with it (Robinson 
Crusoe) that he used to read it through 
every year, and thought the whole of it 
Unfortunately for 
his pleasing delusion, a knowing friend 
at last told him it was no more than a 
fiction; that Robinson Crusoe was but a 


whose plain story of his shipwreck on the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, had been em- 
bellished and worked up into the narra- 
tive he so much admired by an ingenious 


*‘ Your information,” replied the alder- 
man, ‘*may be very correct, but I wish 
you had withheld it; for, in undeceiving 


statement, which appeared in ** The Ad- 
vocate of Moral Reform.” 

“When visiting in my tract district, 
about two years since, | met with a lady 
in a small and scantily furnished apart- 
ment, in. whose history I at once felt a 
Every thing about her, 
though perfectly clean and orderly, in- 
dicated the most abject poverty, while 
the style of her conversation, and the 
spirit she manifested, betokened one who 
had moved in refined and intelligent so- 
ciety, and who had also learned of Christ, 
and drank deeply of his spirit. She had 
evidently known sorrow, and I inferred 
that domestic troubles were the cause of 
her sadness. I tried to draw from her 
the history of the past, but she seemed 
studiously to avoid alluding to it; and 
while she conversed with the utmost free- 
dom upon religious subjects, 1 was una- 
ble to learn the cause of her sadness. 

‘Not long after my acquaintance com- 
menced, her first born, a lad of ten or 
twelve years of age, was drowned. While 
playing, in company with some rude boys 
on the dock, some difficulty occurred 
which occasioned a scuffle, in which he 
was precipitated into the water, and, be- 
:|fore aid could be obtained, life was ex- 
tinct. The mother’s heart was over- 
whelmed with the deepest anguish. ‘The 
loss of her son,” she said, ‘in itself was 
nothing compared with the agonizing 
circumstance attending his death. The 
thought that he had been hurried from a 
scene of strife and guilt into the presence 
of his Judge, was the bitter dreg in her 





cup of sorrow.” IT saw her frequently 
about this time. Afflictions, new and 
soul subduing, seemed to break down the 
barrier of reserve that she had reared 
around her domestic history, and she 
freely opened to me her whole heart, and 
told me of her past errors. 

“She was a native of England; the 
child of Christian and influential parents, 
who watched over her childhood with the 
greatest care, and spared no pains or ex- 
pense in their efforts to make her all that 
is lovely and valuable in woman. Sur- 
rounded as she was by a large circle of 
intelligent and affectionate friends, all of 
worldly good that she needed, her life 
ran smoothly and prosperously along, 
and she ripened into womanhood, with 
fair prospects for happiness and useful- 
ness. 

“She enjoyed great advantages for 
reading, and cultivating her mind. It 
was her father’s delight to see her with a 
book, and he never thought that money 
misapplied, that was spent in the pur- 
chase of books. She said, ‘‘As I was 
leaving a school where I had spent two 
years, my teacher, for whose opinions I 
entertained a high respect, and who ap- 
peared to take e@ deep interest in my fu- 
ture progress in literature, proffered me 
some advice respecting my reading, and 
laid down some rules for the regulation 
of my time. He concluded the advice by 
recommending to me the perusal of the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, and a few 
other works of the kind. I had never 
been indulged in novel reading, and look- 
ed upon it as forbidden pleasure; but 
with the sanction of my teacher, I pur- 
chased and perused the books without 
scruple. A bias was thus given to my 
taste, which I readily found the means of 
gratifying. I became a subscriber to 
magazines and periodicals that were fill- 
ed with tales of romance—every novel 
that issued from the press found a place 
in my library. My substantial and use- 
ful reading was gradually relinquished, 
and novel reading became with me an 
all absorbing passion; my views of life 
were totally ehunged—every thing that 
pertained to the common duties and oc- 
currences of life was tame and uninter- 
esting. I was restless, and often unhap- 
py, without any apparent cause. I was 
constantly longing for adventure, some- 
thing to interrupt the smooth current of 
life.” 

“The result of all this was an elope- 
ment on her part with a man, of whose 
character and fortune she knew nothing, 
except from his own lips; one whom her 
parents judged to be worthless, and for- 
bade her receiving his attentions; one 
who was evidently far below her in in- 
telligence and refinement. A few days 
after their clandestine marriage, they sail- 
ed for America, and for atime she thought 
she was experiencing the fruition of her: 
hopes. A few months only had rolled 





away, before she found to her sorrow 
that she had linked her destiny to one 
who was utterly worthless; with no prop-- 
erty to depend upon, and no profession 
by which to support himself and wife 
honorably ; one who drank deeply of the. 





inebriate’s cup, and who was, in every 
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respect, an adept in the school of vice. 
Years rolled on; poverty and disgrace, 
loneliness and sorrow, were her portion. 
Little ones gathered around her, and 
‘cried for bread. He who should have 
sprovided it was absent from their misera- 
‘ble home for weeks and months together, 
‘and during these periods, and often_at 
other times, all she had with which to 
feed and shelter herself and babes was 
the scanty pittance she earned with her 
needle. ‘ O how different,” she exclaim- 
ed, “‘are the stern realities of alife of in- 
cidents and adversity, from what I imag- 
ined when poring over the adventures of 
imaginary characters.”” She had none to 
whom she could go with her sorrows, 
saye the Friend of sinners, and to him 
she had noheart togo. Friends at home 
looked upon her as a disgraced outcast, 
and her proud English spirit prevented 
her seeking from them supplies for her 
wants, or sympathy for her distresses. 
“About two years before I saw her, 
she had hopefully found him who came 
to seek and save the lost and wanderiug. 
Since that. time, though her worthless 
husband has been more neglectful and 
abusive than ever, her peace had for the 
most time been as a river, and her faith 
strong and unwavering. The support of 
her little ones devolves upon her, and her 
needle is employed most diligently early 
and late. She has written to her parents, 
seeking their forgiveness, and making a 
full disclosure of her circumstances, and 
of the history of the past twelve or four- 
teen years. She has not heard from 
them, and fears they are dead. Her 
greatest distress and anxiety is respecting 
her children, lest they grow up in igno- 
rance and vice. She said, after conclud- 
ing her narrative, ‘I trace my filial diso- 
bedience, and all my consequent troubles, 
to the influence of novels. 1 wove a beau- 
tiful veil around my imagination, and fan- 
cied that the more full of romance my 
life was, the more happiness it would 
yield me; but I have discerned my folly, 
when it was too late to prevent its effects.” 
[Recollections of a Town Pastor. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, 

A small room, situated in the third sto- 
ry of an unpainted house in the country 
town of H. contained a large hair trunk, 
beside which might have been seen seat- 
ed on a certain day in June, a young girl. 
Her dark hair hung in thick ringlets over 
her neck and shoulders, and at the slight- 
est noise made in any other room of the 
building, she suddenly started, and turn- 
ed deadly pale; and threw the material 
she was working upon into the trunk be- 
fore alluded to; which material wasa 
linen pillow-case—she was ripping apart 
the stitches: it contained. What caused 
the agitation at the movements she heard 
while thus engaged, you shall, gentle 
reader, soon hear. Elizabeth Reynolds 
was a domestic in the family of a Mr. 
Warren, where she had resided for sev- 
eral years; during which time it was be- 
lieved by Mr, Warren that she had been 
a very useful girl, and one of good prin- 
ciple, but his wife had rather more reason 
to doubt this, as she had of course seen 
more of her, and had had therefore a 
better opportunity to judge of her char- 
acter; but not willing to make any diffi- 
culty about her failings, and to be the 
means of depriving her of a good home, 
until she had further and more cause for 
complaint, consequently kept her suspi- 
-cions from her husband’s ears; hoping to 
‘be the instrament of reforming Elizabeth. | 
But to return to my history. 

It was the height of Elizabeth’s ambi- 
‘tion to be “the cynosure of neighboring 
eyes,” and to be thought much of, not on 
account of her goodness, but for her per- 
sonal appearance; for this reason every 
thing she wore was for effect, e her 
morning calico dresses could not bé.pur- 
ple, for it was very unbecoming, neither 
red, for it looked common ; neither must 


were entirely out of fashion ; thus did she 
make herself a source of trouble to Mrs. 
Warren, about mere trifles. 

A party was to be given on the fourth 
of July, a few..days later than the time 
our story opens. A delightful spot where 
the tables were to be laid, was found in 
the orchard of Mr. Warren’s, adjacent to 
his dwelling house. Elizabeth had had 
no invitation to it, nevertheless she de- 
termined to be present, and show herself 
in a new dress she had earned by cutting 
broomcorn. But one thing troubled her, 
she had nothing very pretty to wear upon 
her neck, excepting a lace cape that she 
had worn some time, that would not do 
for this occasion, a new inside handker- 
chief and cullar must be made before that 
time, procure the linen where she might. 

She remembered seeing a pair of very 
fine linen pillow-cases lying upon the bu- 
reau in Mrs. Warren’s room, she deter- 
mined to make one of these answer her 
purpose. Very luckily for her, Mrs. 
Warren was obliged to go out the next 
morning on several errands; and while 
absent, Elizabeth procured one of the 
pillow-cases, and leaving the breakfast 
things unwashed, she retired to her cham- 
ber, and commenced ripping to pieces 
the above mentioned article. Every mo- 
ment she expected Mrs. Warren to re- 
turn, and if she was not very careful to 
know just the time she first entered the 
house, she would undoubtedly be detect- 
ed, for she would immediately go to 
Elizabeth’s room, not finding her in the 
kitchen. This was the cause of her start- 
ing at every noise below. ‘The coilar 
only had been cut out, when she heard 
her name called from the foot of the 
nearest staircase. Throwing everything 
from her lap upon the floor, she left her 
room. ‘* Why are you in your room at 
this early hour; and why have you omit- 
ted your usual duties this morning,” were 
the first words that accosted her. “I 
wanted to read my Bible a little while,” 
said Elizabeth in a trembling voice. 

** You know best whether you are tell- 
ing me the truth,” answered» Mrs. Wai» 
ren, “go down immediately to your 
work.” 

Elizabeth did as she was bade, while 
her kind mistress proceeded to the disor- 
dered chamber. There to her utter sur- 
prise, she found her valuable pillow case, 
a gift she had recently had, entirely 
spoiled. 

After several attempts to get at the 
truth of the matter, and the reason of her 
theft, Mrs. Warren informed her husband 
of the state of things, and Elizabeth was 
carried back to her widowed mother. 

Blame not this poor girl so much as 
you blame her mother. She had never 
been told before she lived with Mrs. War- 
ren of the ‘right path,” she had n 
been told to shun temptation, and this 
nice happy home which had been offered 
for life if Elizabeth had wished, was re- 
fused to her at Jast, because she feared 
not God, and would not keep his com- 
mandments. C. E. A. 
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RAVENSDALE. 

Do you know Ravensdale ? because, if 
you do, you know it to be one of the 
prettiest places to be found any where, 
Some say the place was called Rayens- 
dale, on account of a raven having built 
her nest in the big ash tree, close to 
Mother Perrin’s fence, for three years 
together ; but other people will have it 
there is no truth in this report, for that 


the dale was called after a person of the} 


same name, the first inhabitant of the 
place. They shall have it in which way 
they like, for it is not worth quarrelling 
about. 

I know every field and lane, and al- 
most every bush that is to be found there, 
having roamed by the water’s side, and 
through the wood, at all seasons of the 
year, when the trees were budding, when 
the boughs were full of foliage, when the 
leaves were changing, and when buds and 





‘they-have large figures on them, for they 


branches were peppered with snow, 


childhood ! 


With a bundle of tracts in my hand, I 
have often passed through the place, while 
the youngsters have gathered around me, 
making their bows and courtesies as | 
gave away my little books. 

I sat me down upon the bank of the 
river, beneath a big elm tree, and as I 
looked around me, a little child came to 
the spot with a ‘handful of wild flowers 
that he had gathered. ‘ Where is your 
home 7?” said 1; when he told me, with a 
smile, that his home was at the first house, 
where the bee buzzed on the woudbine, 
and the bird sang on the tree. Happy 
The buzzing bee and the 
singing bird are emblems of the joys which 
sparkle in thine eye and the delight that 
dwells in thy heart! 

A sailor came by with a bundle in his 
hand. ‘* Where is your home?” said I. 
‘Ah master,” he replied, ‘* my home is 
on the sea; I was brought up on the 
ocean from a child, and I never knew an- 
other home. I am on my way to a sea- 
port now; my home is on the sea.” 
Peace go with thee, hardy mariner! 
May thy bark find a sheltering port at 
last ! 

An aged man came by, leaning ona 
staff; his eyes were dim, his brow wrin- 
kled, and he sadly faltered in his step as 
he walked on his way. ‘* Where is your 
home, aged man?” said I. “I am a pil- 
grim here below for a little while, but my 
home is inheaven!” washis reply. The 
presence of the ‘High and Holy One be 
with thee, aged pilgrim, smoothing the 
latter end of thy journey, and giving thee 
an abundant entrace into life eternal! 

Often and often have I sat on the same 
bank, beneath the same tree, and called 
to mind the child, the mariner, and the 
aged man; the latter is, I trust in heav- 
en; the sailor may yet be tossed on the 
raging waves; but the child is now grown 
to be a man—ay! and I hope a truly 
Christian man—and he-still lives at the 
first house, where ‘the bee buzzes on 
the woodbine, and the bird sings on the 
tree.” — Youth's Friend. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GARMENT. 
BY MRS. H. C. KNIGHT. 

“Oh, grandmother! see my beautiful 
new dress,” exclaimed a gaily attired lit- 
tle girl, skipping into her grandmother’s 
bed-room, ** see how it sets, and how be- 
coming it is.” 

She walked to and fro before her grand- 
mother, and turned around this side and 
that side. 

‘Very pretty,”’ said her grandmother, 
faintly smiling; “but it is not what 1 
should choose for you.” 

“Ob, father says pirk is so becoming 
to my complexion; what color should 
you choose, grandmother 2” and the little 
girl fingered the pink trimmings on her 
pink robe as if no trimmings equalled 
hers. 

‘* White, pure, shining white.” 

‘* Mother says I tear white dresses so, 
I do not deserve to have one,” answered 
the little girl. 

* This will never tear.” 

**Oh, grandmother, think how awfully 
T look in my out-grown white. dress ”— 
and the little child seemed to shrink from 
the very thought of another white dress. 

“This you could never out-grow.” 

“Always fit me! why, grandmother, 
you don’t mean so !” 

“Yes, my little girl, it will always fit 
you.” 

** Now, grandmother, you are making 
Tun ;” and yet the little girl looked into 
her grandmother’s face, and saw that it 
looked mild and serious as it ever did. 

“Could I burn it?” asked the little 
questioner, for she remembered on a 
cold winter’s day, what a hole the hot 
stove made in her new plaid dress. 

‘No fire can burn it!” answered the 
grandmother. 

‘* Nor sun fade it?” 

** No, neither can the rain wet it.” 





“Oh, grandmother! 1 know now, its 


== 


made of asb¢stos—you mean an asbesto 
dress ”—and she leaned upon her grand- 
mother’s knee looking eagerly into her 
face. Perhaps all children know that as- 
bestos is a mineral that can be made into 
threads and wove into garments, which 
heat cannot consume. 

The grandmother shook her head. 

‘¢ If it’s such a beautiful white, I should 
soil it very easily, I suppose.” 

** Yes, you would easily soil it; even a 
thought, a wrong thought, would sully its 
delicacy.” 

“Oh, grandmother,” said the little girl, 
looking very incredulously upward, ‘how 
funny ! I should be afraid to wear it.” 

*‘ And it will shield you from harm.” 

** ] should like that—it is so very strong, 
then ?” 

** So strong, my little girl would never 
wear it out, and then it becomes more 
beautiful the longer you keep it, if you 
keep it carefully,” said the good lady. 

‘** How careful Nancy would have to be 
in washing it!’’ exclaimed the child. 

“IT do not think it will ever need 
washing.” 

“Oh, grandmother! well, will it be be- 
coming? shall I look pretty in it?” asked 
the little girl eagerly. 

** You could wear nothing so beautiful. 
It has some very precious ornaments, a 
great deal handsomer and more costly 
than your gold chain or yonr coral neck- 
lace.” The eyes of the child danced with 
delight. 

«Are they always worn with it?” 

“Yes, always; you should never lay 
them aside for fear of losing them.” 

‘Why, I never saw such a dress,” and 
she looked thoughtfully. ‘* Where can I 
buy one ?” 

‘** There is one already bought for you, 
my child.” 

**Oh!”? and she looked surprised, ‘ oh 
I am so glad, who did buy it. for me?” 

** Your best friend.” 

“You, grandmother, did you buy it? 
How vegy, very good of you,” said she, 
earnestly regarding her grandmother's 
face. 

‘No, it was not I—a better friend than 
[;”—and she spake solemnly. 

“Oh, you mean something, grand- 
mother,” said the child; ‘ please tell me 
what you do mean. What is this dress 
so wonderful? I «am sure I want one.” 

“This dress, so wonderful, is the gar- 
ment of salvation. It was bought by Jesus 
Christ at a great price, even his life; its 
ornaments are a meek and quiet spirit. 
Will my dear little girl wear this beauti- 
ful garment?” The swect and solemn 
earnestness of the lady touched the heart 
of the child. 

**T wish I could,” breathed the little 
one, her head bowed low. 

‘* Then would you have a wardrobe for 
eternity, my Mary, fitting you for the 
company of the heavenly hosts of the up- 
per world, where the redeemed are hymn- 
ing their songs of praise ;” and the grand- 
mother pressed the little child to her bos- 
om, and breathed over her the prayer of 
love. Who will not wear this beautiful 
garment? who will get ready his ward- 
robe for eternity ? 
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THE HOBBY-HORSE.,. 

Little John had received from his un- 
cle a present of a beautiful hobby-horse. 
Tt was covered witha hairy skin, and had 
a flowing mane, and a Jong tail, and look- 
ed very much like a living horse, only 
that it was much smaller. And when 
John got into the saddle, and held the 
bridle in his left hand, the whip in his 
right, and put his feet into the stirrups, 
he looked as much like a true horseman, 
as his hobby looked like a real horse. 
One day, when he had rode till he was 
tired, he said, *“ Well, Charley, you have 
given me such a fine ride this morning, 
you shall have as much hay and oats to- 
night as you can eat.” 

His dear mother, who was sitting in the 
room, said to John, ‘My son, can your 





horse eat ?” 
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‘No, mother,” said John, “1 was only 
making believe, you know.” 

«But why can it not eat?” 

** Because it is only a wooden horse. 
Is not that the reason?” 

* Yes, my son, that is the reason. But 
could not the man who made your horse, 
have made him to live and move like a 
real horse, if he had pleased?” 

“No,” said John, ‘God only can 
make any thing have life.” 

‘* Then, remember, never to be cruel 
to poor helpless animals, even little in- 
sects; since the same God who made 
them, made you too, and could destroy 
you if he pleased, as easily as you can 
crush a worm under your foot. 
you live to be a man, and have a real 
horse of your own, never abuse him, as 
many people do, by loading him too 
heavily, or driving him too far or too fast, 
or by using him on the Sabbath day, 
when God has commanded that he should 
be allowed to rest.” 

*¢No, that I will not,” said John; “I 
will be as kind to him as I can be, and I 
will give him a plenty to eat, and when- 
ever I think he is tired, I will let him 
rest, and will not use him on the Sabbath 
day, unless [ am in the country, and have 
to go to church, where it’s too far to 
walk. Is that right, mother?” 

“It is,’ said his mother; and she was 
glad to hear him speak in so kind and 
proper a manner.—S. S. Adv. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A STRANGE PICTURE. 


*‘ Here, my dear Lucy, is a picture that 
your father brought home last night ; and 
I have placed it here on the wall as an 
ornament.” 

“Do you know what it is a picture of, 
mother? I should like to know.” 

‘No, my dear—I. have been studying 
upon it, but I cannot tell. I think it was 
made to illustrate some piece of history, 
but I cannot now recollect the incident 
that seems to be represented. Yet, I can 
tell you something aboutit. It isa scene 
in a Roman Catholic country.” 

“ How can you tell that, mother?” 
“Don’t you see that man dressed in black? 

‘Yes, mother; but who is he?” 

‘He is a Roman Catholic priest or 
bishop.” 

‘*How do you know that, mother? I 
could not tell who he is, by looking at 
him.” 

«¢ But don’t you see the cross he holds 
in his hand? That is the sign of Popery, 
and the stick which it surmounts is pro- 
bably his insigne of office.” 

‘¢ What is an insigne, mother. 
heard that word before.” 

‘¢ But. have you not seen it in print, my 
dear? It is amark or sign by which any 
thing is known. You have heard of an 
ensign, have you not?” 

** Yes, mother, | have. When the sol- 
diers were passing, brother showed me a 
man carrying a flag; and he told me that 
he was the ensign.” 

** Well, ensign comes from insigne ; and 
that officer is called ensign, because he 
carries the sign by which the company is 
distinguished. When a man has more 
than one mark or sign of his office, they 
are called the insignia of his office. 'The 
jailor carries a bunch of keys, and they 
are his insignia of office. The man in 
black, in the picture, I take to be a bish- 
op. He seemsto be sitting on a throne.” 

**T thought kings sat on thrones. Are 
bishops kings?” 


I never 


And if 


the gospel—successors of the apostles.” 

‘But did the apostles sit on thrones? 
I thought they were poor and _ perse- 
cuted.” 

‘They were so, indeed. But the 
church of Rome claims to be aboveall 
kings. This bishop seems to be seated 
on a higher throne than the king. Per- 
haps he is a cardinal.” 

** Who is a cardinal, mother?” 

“The church of Rome has seventy 
cardinals, of whom six are bishops, fifty 
are priests, and fourteen are deacons. 
They form a kind of council or senate 
for the Pope. ‘They are appointed by 
the Pope, and when the Pope dies, they 
elect the Pope. So the Pope makes the 
Cardinals, and the Cardinals make the 
Pope. The Pope claims to be above all 
kings; and when he sends one of his car- 
dinals to a Roman Catholic king, the king 
is obliged to look up to him as his supe- 
rior.” 

“I see the king, mother. The man 
who sits next to tne one in black must 
be the king, for he has a crown on his 
head.” 

‘Yes, and a sceptre in his hand.” 

‘¢ What is a sceptre, mother?” 

‘A sceptre is a king’s insigne of office. 
You remember reading the affecting sto- 
ry of Esther.” ~~ | 

*O yes, now I remember. The king 
had a golden sceptre in his hand, and he 

reached it out to Esther, to show that she 
| was welcome to come.” 

* Well, we ought to be very thankful 
that we have no kings in this country; 
and that bishops and cardinals have no 
power. We are allowed to worship God 
as we think the Bible teaches. But, if 
we had the Roman Catholic religion, with 
its priests, bishops, cardinals, and Pope ; 
anda king to unite with them; our Bi- 
bles would be taken away and burned, 
our ministers shut up in prison, and we 
ourselves persecuted, and perhaps burn- 
ed at the stake, unless we would become 
Roman Catholies. 

- —— oh» 


THE RIDE ON THE CALF. 


James Nichols was about seven years 
old, and he had as kind a father and moth- 
er as any boy in the world had. They 
did not let him always do as he chose, 
for this would have been very unkind. 
They loved to please him when they could 
do it properly ; but if they saw that any 
thing which he wished to do or to have, 
was not for his good, they did not indulge 
him. Parents know far better than chil- 
dren what is for their good; and there- 
fore children are required to obey their 
parents, whether they see the reason of 
their commands or not. 

One day James was walking with his 
father in the street, and a little colt aan 
by them. He pricked up his ears and 
frisked his tail about, tothe great amuse- 
meut of James, and he asked his father if 
he would not buy that beatiful Jittle 
horse for him to ride. 

‘“Why, tny son,” said Mr. Nichols, 
‘‘you could not ride him if you had him. 
He must grow larger, and he must have 
a bridle and saddle puffon him, and he 
rode by somebody who understands how 
to break a colt, as it is called; that is, 
how to make him willing to be bridled 
and saddled, and rode about.” 4... « 

“OQ, I wish I could have some kind 
of a horse that I could ride. Pride 
on the calf, father? Peter told me I 
could if | wanted to doit. He'said so 


when he brought our meat Rid 





week.” 

‘““No, my son, Peter should not Have 
told you so,” answered Mr. Nichols, 
‘“‘the calf is not made to ride on. If it 
is not killed for veal while it is a calf, it 
will grow to be a cow, and will, by-and- 
by, give us nice sweet milk. Wait. till 
you are old enough to ride a horse, and 
you shall have a change.” 

Not many days after this conversation, 
Mr. Nichols went to New York; and one 





near the barn-yard, where the calf was. 


day while he was gone James was playing | 





‘No; they profess to be ministers of| First he looked through the fence, then 


he climbed up upon it, and threw grass 
and weeds to the calf. Then he thougit 
within himself that he could get over and 
try to ride the calf, and nobody would 
know it. But something in his bosom 
said," **No, James, let the calf alone. 
Remember what your kind father said. 
No matter whether he knows it or not. 
You should do as he tells you, and never 
do behind his back what you would be 
unwilling to do before his face.” But 
James was resolved to try and ride the 
calf. He would not hear what his con- 
science had to say to him. So he jump- 
ed down from the fence into the barn- 
yard. 

First he coaxed the calf, by holding 
out to him a handful of grass; then he 
patted him with his hand. After a while 
he got him to stand still by the side of 
the fence ; then he climbed up a step or 
two, and mounted the calf. The poor 
animal was sadly frightened at finding 
such a burden suddenly thrown on his 
back. Running first one way, and then 
the other, and throwing its heels into the 
air, James was soon tossed off, and his 
head struck the sharp corner of the rack 
or frame that was standing in the barn- 
yard, out of which the cattle ate their 
hay. The blood flowed in a stream from 
-his face, and down upon his clean ruffle, 
and all over his pantaloons. He scream- 
ed most piteously. A woman who lived 
in the next house heard his screams, and 
ran to see what was the matter. His 
mother too hastened to the spot, and al- 
most sunk to the ground when she saw 
her little son lying upon the ground, cov- 
ered with dirt and blood. He was al- 
most senseless. His eyes were closed, 
and his head and hands hung down as if 
he was dead. They carried him into the 
house, and laid him on the bed. The 
surgeon soon came, and sewed upa large 
cut upon the side of his head, and direct- 
ed that be should be kept quiet. Here he 
lay for a long week, and while he lay 
there his father returned from New York. 
When-he:came.into the house, and heard 
what had happened, he felt very sorry for 
James’ pain and suffering, but still more 
so for his disobedience to him. He went 
up into the chamber where he lay, kissed 
him very gently, and then taking his 
hand, asked him how the accident hap- 
pened. James told the whale story just 
as it was, and added, that he should nev- 
er again do what his father should tell 
him he had better not do; that he had 
been justly punished for his folly and sin; 
and if he was tempted to disobey in fu- 
ture, he hoped he should always remem- 
ber the ride on the calf.—S. S. Adv. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JANE’S VISIT TO HER LITTLE COUSINS. 


“Oh mother, what have you to tell 
me?” said little Jane Morse, as she rush- 
ed into the room where her mother sat 
reading a letter. “I met father at the 
door, and he said you had some news for 
me.” ‘Well, my chitd,” said Mrs. 
Morse, ‘* put away your bonnet, and com- 
pose yourself a little, for you are com- 
pletely out of breath, running so fast. 
Why you look like acrazy child! Go 
up to your room, and smooth your hair, 
then come to me, and I will tell you this 
all important news.” Jane did as her 
mother desired, but soon returned to the 
parlor, saying, “now dear mother do tell 
me, I have brushed my hair and composed 
myself.” 

Mrs. Morse smiled, as she looked at 
her little daughter’s eager countenance, 
and said, ‘‘ yes, my love, I see you have 
brushed your hair, and I suppose you are 
trying to be very calm, so I will fufil my 
promise. You remember when your un- 
cle Prescott was here, last summer, he 
invited you to return home with him to 
visit your little cousins, Mary and Sarah, 
which invitation we thought proper to 
decline; but we have this morning re- 








ceived a letter from him, in which he in- 


sists upon a visit from you this fall, and 
we have concluded to gratify him and you, 
by complying with his request.” ‘Oh 
mother, | am so glad,” said Jane, “ for 
you know I have always wanted to go and 
see my cousins, and it is so long since I 
saw them, I can hardly remember how 
they look.” Yes, my child,” said Mrs. 
Morse, **I knew you would be very hap- 
py at the idea, and knowing that, have 
consented to your leaving me for a short 
time; and as you have never been away 
from home, L hope it may be an advan- 
tage to you. I have not seen your little 
cousins of late, but my impression is, they 
are rather unruly, boisterous children, 
and I suppose, since your aunt’s death, 
they have not received much instruction, 
but have been left to do, pretty much as 
they choose. If this.is the case, my dear 
daughter, you will have an opportunity to 
do good, fur you have always had a moth- 
er to instruct you, and it gives me pleas- 
ure to say, I can see in you a disposition 
to profit by my instructions. Now come 
with me and help pack your trunk, for 
your kind uncle will be here for you in 
the morning, and we have no time to 
lose.” 

Jane was happy as possible while en- 
gaged in helping her mother, and talked 
incessantly of the pleasure she anticipat- 
ed in leaving home for the first time. 
After the preparations for the journey 
were made, which occupied but a short 
time, for Jane was a very neat little girl, 
and always kept her wardrobe in perfect 
order, Mr. Morse gave her little daughter 
some good advice before going down to 
tea. Soon after tea, Jane kissed her fa- 
ther and mother and retired to bed, and 
in her prayers that night, she remembered’ 
her little cousins, aad prayed that God 
would enable her to profit by the advice 
which her kind mother had given her in 
regard to them. 

The next morning was bright and 
clear, and Jane was up earlier than usual, 
although she was an early riser. She 
was quite ready when her uncle arrived 
at eight o’clock, and after having kissed 
her parents again and again; who were 
very sorry to part with her, for she was 
their only child, she was handed into the 
chaise by her uncle, and they drove off. 
They arrived at the end of their journey 
at twelve o’clock, for it was not a long 
distance. Jane expected to find her lit- 
tle cousins at the door to welcome her, 
but they did not make their appearance; 
and as her uncle opened the parlor door 
for her, she thought she heard some one 
crying; and she was not mistaken; for 
there sat Sarah, the youngest of her 
cousins, sobbing violently, and Mary 
standing by her side, looking very sadly. 
“Why, my children, what does all this 
mean ?” exclaimed their father. ‘Is this 
the way you welcome your little cousin?” 
“Oh,” said the housekeeper, who sat in 
the room, “they have just had a quarrel, 
and indeed, I cannot say they have been 
very good, since you left home. Mary 
go and speak to your cousin.” Mary, 
however, did not think proper to ohey, 
and poor little Jane stood looking sadly 
disappointed at the reception she met 
with, so different from what she would 
have given them ; but she thought to her- 
self, they have no good mother as I have, 
to tell them what is right. So she took off 
her cloak and bonnet, and: going to her 
little cousins kissed them, and begged'Sa- 
rah not to cry. Sarah soon dried her 
tears, and it was not long before they 
were all looking, quite happy, and Mr. 
Preseott was pleased and said to his chil- 
dren, “I hope you will be kind to your 
cousin Jane, and make an effort to be as 
good as she is.” 

After dinner they went tothe play- 
room, where Jane found a greater variety 
of playthings than she had ever before 
seen, but a great many of them were 
broken, and the room was all 9h confu- 
sion. So Jane said, “come now, we will 
pick up all the playthings and clear the 
room up nicely, then we will have a good 
play.” Mary and Sarah hardly knew 
‘how to go to work, for they were wholly 
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unaccustomed to the business; but Jane 
was very patient, and told them where to 
put everything, at the same time telling 
them how much better t was to be resin 
and keep everything in Ms proper _—— 
It was a long time before they could get 
the room in any kind of order, it was 
such a scene of contusion 5 but finally 
they succeeded in making it look pretty 
weil. Then Jane proposed to play with 
their dolls, but here was another oppor- 
tun'ty for her to exercise her patience, 
and give her little cousins another lesson 
in neatness. She was almost discouraged 
as she examined dress after dress, aud 
found them all torn and soiled ; but she 
went to the housekeeper and begged for 
some needles and thread which were 
given her, together with some pieces of 
enlico and silk. ‘Then she cut some little 
dresses and instructed her cousins how to 
make them, and they were all very quiet 
and happy till tea-time, and Jane felt 
well rewarded when she looked at her 
cousins happy faces, as they ee 
ed by their father and the house ee 
for their good conduct 5 and when as she 
kissed her uncle at night he said to her, 
‘persevere, my dear little girl, in your 
kindness to your cousins, and ‘you will 
cause much happiness to us all. 

Mary and Sarah slept in the same 
room with their cousins, and instead of 
throwing their clothes all about the room 
as they usually did, they watched Jane, 
and followed her example, by tolding 
them neatly, and putting them in their 
proper places. When they were all un- 
dressed, Jane requested them to kneel 
with her and say their prayers, at which 
they Jooked surprised, for they had never 
been taught to do this; however they did 
as Jane desired. ‘The next morning they 
were at the breakfast table in season, 
with clean faces and smooth hair, and 
their father seemed very much pleased 
as he said to Jane, “1 must thank you 
for all this.” Jane remained a fortnight 
at the house of her uncle, during which 
time her good example had effected an 
entire change in her little cousins, who 


‘are good for us.” ‘hey had several books with 





said they did not know how to be good, 
till cousin Jane taught them. 

There were a great many tears shed by 
every one in the house on parting with 
Jane, for she had won the love of all by 
her goodness. Mrs. Moore felt very hap- 
py, and loved her little daughter more 
than ever, when her brother informed 
her, what a blessing she had been to his 
children, and how much happier his 
house had been made, by Jane’s visit. 

Worcester, Nov. 22, 1843. - Maria. 








“EDITORIAL. 


SHIPWRECKED HEATHEN, 
“Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Is- 
lands,” is the’title of a book recently written by 
James J. Jarvis, and published by James Mun- 
roe & Co. There is one circumstance re- 
lated in this book, which we think would inter- 
est our young readers ; but as it is too Jong for 
our columns, we will briefly state the particu- 
Jars. In June 1839, an American whale ship at 
sea fell in with the wreck of a Japanese junk. 
Seven men in astarving condition, were stil! 
alivébpon it,.who with all their moveable prop- 
erty were transferred to the whale ship. Their 
wants were all gratuitously supplied, and four 
months afterwards they were landed at the Sand- 
wich Islands, Among the number saved was 
Hesherro, a man of fifty years of age, the owner 
of the junk, and in his own country, a person of 
wealth and consequences’ He was a devoted 
idolater, and very punctuaily worshipped a lit- 
tle gilded idol, which with a string of beads was 
enveloped in a wooden box. No consideration 
could induce him to part with it. When urged 
0, He would clasp his hands upon his 

ake | head, and in his imperfect 
loringly exclaim, “ By, by, me die.” 
five children in Japan to deplore his 
loss, and his earnestness to be conveyed to them 
was painfully intense. When any vessel an- 
chored in the harbor, he would come and bow 
down humbly before the Missionary, with whom 
the party was staying, and pointing towards his 















home, exclaim, “ Kudomo,” (Japanese for chil- | 


dren) and express their number by holding up | P 


five fingers, while with the other hand he would 
point to his eyé, and say, “ Me nosee.” He was 
found dead one morning, and buried at Ho- 
nolulu. 


“ Some effort was made to convert the Japan- 
ese tu Christianity ; but after any conversation 
upon the subject, they would usually conclude 
their argument by observing: ‘The God of the 
Americans is good for Americans ; and our gods 


them, which treated of their, religious rites. 
Judging from the plates with which they were 
orhamented, a remnant of the ceremonies of the 
Romish church still exists among them. They 
acknowledged five principal gods, and g multi- 
tude of interior ones. Izero, the clerk, and an 
intelligent man, remarked, that he had read, in 
the literature of his native land, “that Chris- 
tians are very bad men.” Indeed, his opinion 
of them seemed to be analagous to that of the 
poor aborigines of South America, after millions 
of their race had perished by the fire and sword 
of the militant missionaries of Spain. He was 
much astonished to learn that those who rescued 
him from the wreck, and had supported him ever 
since, called themselves Christians. “It is im- 
possible,” said he; “ Christians no good ; these 
men, very, very good.” Of the attempts of the 
Jesuits to proselyte, in Japan, in former times, 
he was aware. His account was, that a teacher 
of that faith, whom he called “ padere,” came to 
reside at Ktusin, Amasaka. He was at first 
poor, but finally having made many converts, 
obtained great possessions. The Emperor, 
hearing of his success, became angered, and or- 
dered every vestige of the religion to be de- 
stroyed. The people were compelled to tram- 
ple upon a certain sign they had, though he did 
not know its nature. The priests, however, en- 
couraged the neophytes to retain it in their 
hearts. They were sent to Kamschatka, by a 
merchant of Honolulu, to the care of the Gov- 
ernor of that province, who kindly promised to 
forward them to their island homes.” 
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The Selfish Squirrel. 


My grandfather lived ina 
pleasant house, around 
which were many trees and 
flowers. There were the 
forest maple, with its thiek 
green shade; the weeping 
birch, with its silvery batk 
and trembling leaves; and 
the dwarf cedar, of which we used to make 
wreaths for our hair. 

Under the window were large rose bushes. 
Tt was a sweet spot; and I do not wonder that 
the birds loved to build their nests there; and 
tnat the squirrels, from the neighboring groves 
of pine and oak, were often seen playing famil- 
iarly around it. 

You may ask, Did we never catch any. of these 
pretty birds and squirrels, and put them into a 
cage? No! indeed! In the large rose-bush, 
under my grandfather’s window, a pair of yel- 
low birds built their nest, year after year. 

In the Spring, when they were busy making 
their little dweiling, grandmother used to put 
tufts of wool on the bush, and scatter sweet 
seeds ubout, for them to eat. . 

I will tell you abouta selfish squirrel. One 
day, grandmother saw, in the front yard, a robin 
and a squirrel. She went softly, and placed on 
one of the posts of the fence a bit of dough and 
a walnut; the dough for the robin, the nut for 
the squirrel. 

What do you think the squirrel did? He 
sprang up and took the dough, carried it away, 
and hid it, and then came back, and took the 
nut. How sly be was! Could it be that this 
little creature had observed the habits of birds? 

It would really seem as if he had; or why 
should he have first taken the dough, which the 
robin could have eaten while he was gone, and | 
left the nut, which the poor bird could make no | 
use of ? ? f 

Was he not a selfish, as well as cunning lit- | 


: | 
tle fellow? He never could have learned tuese | 
two lines: 


Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you. 


| Bumstead’s Third Reading Book, 
—~———_- 


The Singing Birds and the Lambs. 


The Singing Birds were all assembled togeth- 
er to chant their evening melodies to the praise 
of their Creator, when some lambs, that were 
skipping about near them, invited them to come 
and dance in the fields, for they would find much 
more pleasure there than by pouring forth their 
strains in the groves. ; 

‘You mistake,’ said one of the birds for the 
rest; ‘ itis in your nature to spend your time in’ 
play, though you are all soon to die by the hand 
of the butcher, and you ought thereforé to be 
the more grave; but you know nothing of the 











high pleasure which we enjoy, in singing the 
raise of Him who made us.’ 

‘Those who devote themselves to a life of van- 
ity, forget that their end speedily approaches; 
and they are quite mistaken in supposing that 
those who prefer living to the praise of their 
bountiful Benefactor, know nothing of satisfuc- 
Ry enjoyments, 

hrildren who learn early to praiae and serve 
God, will find themselves in the end infinitely 
more happy than those’ who spend their time 
without ever praising him at all. 
[Selected from Cobbin’s Fables. 
—=—____ 
Anecdote of George Herbert. 


Walking to Salisbury one day he saw a poor 
man with a poorer horse, that was fallen under 
his load; tbey were both in distress, and need- 
ed present help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving, 
put off his canonical coat and helped the poor 
man to unload, and after to load his horse. The 
poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed the 
poor man; and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh both himself 
and his horse; and told him, that “if he loved 
himself he should be merciful to his beast.” 
Thus he left the poor man, and at his coming to 
his musical friends’ at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who used to 
be so trim and clean, came into the company so 
soiled and discomposed; but he told them the 
occasion, And when one of the company told 
him “he had disparaged himself by so dirty an 
employment,” his answer was, “ that the thought 
of what he had done would prove music to him 
at*midnight, and that the omission of it would 
have opagmsed and made discord in his con- 
science, whensover he should pass by that place; 
for if I be bound to pray for all that be in dis- 
tress, 1am sure that I am bound, so far as it is 
in my power, to practice what I pray for. And 
though I do not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not willingly 
pass one day of my life without comforting a 
sad soul, or showing mercy; and I praise God 
for this occasion. . And now let us tune our in- 
struments. 

Se 
The Docile Dug. 

Some boys and girls whom we have known, 
seem to think it’s no such very bad thing not to 
mind the very moment they are spoken to; and 
yet we find these very children expect the poor 
dumb dog will come the moment he is called, or 
lie down as soon as he is bidden. George Her- 

“was very proud of his. dog Philo, because 
fieléould make him stand up on his hind legs ; 
a e called hia sisters out one morning, in 
great-glee, to see the feat. But the dog did not 
mind him at first, and he cuffed his ears, and 
scolded, and was half inclined to be angry. At 
length he tried coaxing, and this with a little 
help from his own finger under his paw, brought 
him to the right position, and George was quite 
delighted. . 

And pray, why should George expect obe- 
dience froma poor dumb dog? Why, simply 
because he had taught him to obey. And so, 
one would think, every child who has been 
taught to obey his parents and teachers, would 
not need to be told over and over again, before 
he does what is bidden. 

Besides, George’s dog was not made to stand 
on his hind-feet, any more than a boy is made to 
go on his hands and knees; so that he was re- 
quired to do what was unnatural and very awk- 
ward; and yet his master expected him to do it, 
aft'1d do it instantly, beenuse he was told to 
do it. 

Surely, no child can fail to see at once, that 
to obey one’s parents and teachers, and espe- 
cially to obey God, is a reasonable duty, which 
it must be very sinful to neglect.— Youth's 
Penny Gazelle. 

—p———_. 

Benevolence. 


“ Be kindly affegtioned one to another,” is an 
injunction of Holy Scripture. There are hun- 
dreds, and, no doubt, thousands, who would 
willingly act kindly, but know not how to begin. 
“A kind thought is influential, a kind word is 
ing, and: a kind deed is at all times a 








d] It has been said, that of all kindness, 
C indness is the best, and that kindness 
to 1 is far better than kindness to the 
bo ow, I would willingly point out how 


lay be kind to both. You have seen, I 
ay, the rings on the water, when a stone 
en cast into a pond; the first ring is 
the next larger, and so on, till the pond is 


¢covered. Well, our acts of kindners must re- 


semble them. At first, they must be on a small 
scale; but, as we grow older, and our means in- 
crease, they must increase also. 
—_——~— 
False Courage. 
I once heard-a little boy who was walking out 
with his father, with @ light cene in his hand, 


, boasting of his bravery. “If any of those bulls 


in the field yonder were to attack me,” said he, 
flourishing his cane over his head, “I would 
soon let them know who was master. I would 
give them enough of it in five minutes.” He 


had hardly walked more than two or three hun- 
dred yards, before the gander belonging toa 
flock of geese he was passing, moved a few 
steps towards him, holding out his long neck, 
and hissing loudly, when away ran the young 
hero as nimbly as a Jamp-lighter. 1 question if 
he could have run faster, had a grizzly bear been 
at his heels. You must excuse my laughing, 
but ever since that I have never heard any one 
boast of his courege without thinking of the 
young bull-fighter, and the long-necked gander. 
ee 
Anecdote of a Mouse and a Scorpion. 


The earl of Carlisle, (Frederick Howard,) 
writing to George Selwyn, Esq. from Rome, in 
a letter dated June 29, 1768, gives his corres- 
pondent the following singular statement :— 

“T saw yesterday an experiment of a very ex- 
traordinary nature. We put a mouse and a 
scorpion under a glass together. The mouse 
was immediately stung by the scorpion, and to 
all appearance mortally. It remained for some 
time in a kind of lethargy ; but, on a sudden, it 
collected its strength, and, as in a kind of fren- 
zy, fell upon the scorpion, killed it, and eat its 
body entirely up, leaving nothing but the claws. 
The moment it had swallowed the scorpion the 
swelling disappeared ; no signs of pain remain- 
ed,and the poor animal was set at liberty, in 
great health and spirits. 

——_—_ 
Proverbs, 

“ Lvok to your feet and your fingers, boy, and 
let both be kept in activity; for he who does 
nothing s in a fair way to domischief. An idle 
lad makes a needy man; and I may add, a very 
miserable one, too. 

“If you put a hot coal in your pocket, it will 
burn its way out. Ay! and so will a bad deed 
that is hidden make itself known. 4 fault con- 
cealed, is a fault doubled, and so you will find it 
all through life. Never hide your faults, 

“Waste not a moment of your time, for 4 
moment of time is a monument of mercy. 

“Now step forwards, boy ; and, as you walk 
along, think of the three short proverbs given 
you by Amos ATx1ns.” 








POETRY. 





MY MOTHER’S BIBLE, 
By the author of “ Woodman spare that tree.’’ 
This book is al] that’s left me now1 
, Tears will unbidden start 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
ae to my heart. 
For many generations pass’d, 
Here is our family tree; 
My mother’s hands this Bible clasp’d 
She, dying, gave it me. 
Ah! well doI remember those, 
Those names these records bear ; 
Who round the hearth stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill, 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still! 
My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who lean’d God’s word to hear. 
Her angel face—I see it yet! 
What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is.met 
Within the halls of home! 
Thou truest friend man ever knew 
Thy constancy I’ve tried ; 
Where al! were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 
That could this volume buy ; 
In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die.—.NVew Mirror. 
—_—~—— 


ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle publishes this pretty 
piece of poetry, presented by John Quincy 
Adems to a young lady who was his fellow pas- 
senger on board of the steamboat, which brought 
him from Cincinnati to Pittsburg. 

TO MISS ———— 
Of N——e, M——r Counly, Pennsylvania. 
Tf, in life’s dull and toilsome way, 
The Pilgrim chance to meet, 
On some rare, bright auspicious day, 
A jewel at his feet— 
The memory of that gem shall give 
A balsam to the heart; 
And while, hereafter he shall live, 
Unnumbered joys impart. 
That pilgrim’s fortune, now is mine— 
And this the day of joy ; 
I see the precious jewel shine— 
Pure gold without alloy; ° 
And Memory, brooding o’er the past, 
Shall ever bless the day, 
When fortune, in her kindness cast 
The jewel in my way. 
Nov. 15, 1843. Joun Quincy ADAMS. 








